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|j Stephen S. Rosen/eld 

'Who 
Needs a 
Speech? 

I An odd notion of Ronaid Reagan, the Great 
Non-Communicator. ha* taken root—shallowly, 
■ one trusta—under the very roof of the White 
i Houee. There one can hear the admiaaion, accom¬ 
panied by sigha and shakes of the head, that 
President Reagan has indeed and unfortunately 
failed to apell out his foreign policy goals, and 
that he needs to make a major addrtes to accom¬ 
plish that job. 

Hard on the heels of this confession comes the 
rath* defensive-sounding explanation that the 
president dona, of course, have good reason for 
having left a gap—to get the major parts of hie 
economic plan cut of the way first 

Talk about confusion of form and substance 
One -can forgive the town's once and future 
speech writers for suggesting thst the process of 
preparing a Major Foreign Policy Speech, in 
ifhtch a president generates the basic theme* for 
his aides to elaborate, refine and thrash out. ia it¬ 
self electric and stately, virtually the crowning ex 
erctae of presidential leadership. But how can 
savvy aides dose to Reagan be ululating in this 
fashion? 

Say what you will about the Reagan foreign 
policy, it seems to me insupportable to say that 
we don't know what his goals are. What do wc 
know better"’ When has a president ever com¬ 
municated more clearly—from where it counts: 
the head, the hip—where he wants to go in the 
world? Just who is in doubt? We may have 
known more about Ronald Reagan's international 
ambition* before hi* presidency began than we 
j knew about Jimmy Carter's when hit presidency 
! ended. 

( Actually, to know Reagans policy we do not 
have to rely entirely on the signal* he has been 
Sending for the last 15 or so yearn—as constant, 
consistent and reliable as these hsve been. In his 
nearly five months in the White House, his ad- 
ministration has taken numerous specific steps 
around the world. We do not know all the partic¬ 
ular step* he still take from here on in and how 
{hey will match up with each other. But Don 
Qberdorfer of The Post connected the dota the 
mher day and came up with “an secretion of 
tactical decisions (adding! up to a policy, if not a 
grand strategy.” Quite so 
Some people complain, cir allege, that the ad ¬ 
ministration is still groping for a grand design, or 
is still groping for lack of one. but that is the last 
complaint I would make. My complaint b that 
Reagan baa a grand design, one be shaped and 
firmed up in his years in the wilderness, and that 
be b not so much testing it against reality as be is 
imposing it piece by piece as be goes, without tak¬ 
ing due care to see if it fits. Events have forced 
him-tu lake some detours—the grain embargo— 
but the design seems no less operative for that 
'< In the circumstances, what possible advantage 
can there be for Reagan to let it all hang out in a 
(jig foreign policy speech? He already knows 
{there he's going, as do the aides he shows the 
most confidence in. Those in the bureaucracies 
and the embassies who don't know have little to 
beef about. Precisely because Reagan has a de¬ 
sign in his head, he has a special need for tactical 
flexibility, and he serves it up to himself by not 
saying everything at once. 

Even those of us who are wary of his design can 
be pleased that he unfolds it slowly and grad¬ 
ually. That gives events and contrary arguments 
a chance, whatever it may be, to make their prag¬ 
matic mark. 

Aa for Reagan's determination to keep foreign 
policy from detracting the administration's and 
the country’s attention from the economy, he is 
completely right One doe* not have to share his 
confidence in hb economic plans in order to be¬ 
lieve that 1) he has reason to establish hb cred¬ 
ibility by holding to hb repeated pledges to make 
revival of the economy his first domestic and for- 
1 sign*priority, and 2) he can accomplish little that 
is important and lasting in foreign policy unless 
! he makes headway in hb mission of economic re- 

Thot gore whether you think that he deserves a 
Ichance to show his economic program will work, 
■or whether you believe that his program, since it s 
going to be largely passed anyway, needs to be 
seen to fail so that something more promising can 
be tried 

Reagan's situation recalb Eisenhower, another 
president who enjoyed substantial public confi¬ 
dence even before he was elected and started ar 
ticujating policy. We know better now than then 
-that ike nursed hb popularity, and his options. 
Iby mumbling. This would seem to be a good 
jnodet for Reagan. 



1964 Dark-helmeted Japan *-.re police struggle to control anti-nuclear demonstrators, wearing while helmets, i 
Sasebo. Japan, during a protest against the presence of a US atomic submarine 
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Japan: The Meaning of the Flap 


We have become accustomed to seeing Japan minds that grent circumspection 
as the best organised, smoothest functioning in- in dealing with 
d us trial machine in the world, with a law-abid¬ 
ing. contented and affluent people and an ex¬ 
traordinarily stable democratic political system. 

That there b more to the picture has become 
ell too clear in the past few weeks. Some of the 
sensitivities and instabilities ot the early post¬ 
war years still remain. This wa* first shown in 
the political uproar over the use of the word 
"alliance'' in a communique issued at the time 
of Prime Minister Suzuki'* visit to Washington 
in early May. Bowing to the clamor the foreign 
minister resigned as a sacrificial lamb. 

Close on the heeta of thb event, a second 


necessary 

_ _ a military 

alliance or nuclear weapons. It was natural in 
I960 to have the agreement binding America 
and Japan together called the "Treaty of 
Mutual Security and Cooperation" and 


n 1981. when Japanese and Amer- 


pressures lor a Japanese military buildup, m 
what enhanced by these two recent ocod. 
had heightened political *en*ilivrtie» in Japan just 
when the blowups occurred over the word ''al¬ 
liance” and the interpretation of “introduction." 
Without th» unlucky bunching of explosive 


o be learned from this painful inci- 


joint military maneuvers and dent? The American government must lake stock 


le two roiintrie* rely heavily on each other, it 
unhealthy and even dangerous tor one side to 
shy away from the word “alliance” and for the 


again of the senietivity of the Japanese about m 
dear and defense matters. It should be sura th 
indeed clean in ita handling of m 


"This so-called revelation had been made often before, 
been argued over by the Japanese public and then been 
dropped as a matter of common sense. ” 


American government and th* Japanese public clear matters with relation to Japan. It would tint 
to have significantly different understandings do well to soft-pedal its request* for a more rapid 
. . military buildup and accept a lower posture here 

as a trade-off for Japanese cooperafiveneaa on 
economic matters in addition, it should try to 
stay dear of controversy over these matters with 
Japan for the time being and allow the situation 
there to settle down gradually 
The Japanese government and people have 
even more to learn. Eventually, they must face 
frankly the choices before them. Either they 
of the meaning of the word “introduction” with can have an American defense alliance, or else 


blowup occurred when The Mainichi, a leading 
Japanese newspaper, published as sensationally 

as possible a statement by me that the Amer- _ _ 

lean understanding of the agreement that there nese government to bridge the gap by adhering to trality.” which seemed so attractive to them ir 

would be no “introduction into Japan" of mi the old double formula in which tile American the early post-war yean, simply is not a viabli 

clear weapons without prior consultation with side neither affirmed nor denied the preserve of option. Since almost no Japanese wants lull 
the Japanese government did not include 
American ship* making port calls or in transit 

through Japanese waters. The Mainichi failed insofar as these two statements covered over a 

to make clear that this comment hod been deception, they are unworthy of the sort of relu- 

' a broad background type of fionship that haa developed helween Japan and 


This they must admit to themselves if they 
wish to enjoy the benefits of this alliance, which 
great, not least in aiding in Japan's 


interview, given before the outburst over the the United States, and impair the growth of full tremendous economic surge forward. If such ai 

word "alliance" and when everything seemed ---*- . ‘ 

tranquil in Japanese-American relations- Nor 
did the paper or other new* media that t-rok up of contact*, 
the cry make it clour that this so-called revela¬ 
tion had been made otter before, been argued 
over by the Japanese public and then been 
dropped as n matter of common sense. Retired 
Rear Admiral Gene La Rocque had specifically 
stated in 107-1 that American shipa did not otV 
load nuclear weapons before entering Japanese 
waters, and I had myself described the situation 
with reference to the La Rocque statement in 
speeches and in a recent book 
That such a frenzy of political excitement 
should rise in Japan at this late dav over two 
self evident facta has naturally surprised Amer¬ 
icans and moat other peoples. I myself have 
preferred the word "partnership" to det-cribe 
the extremely broad and mutually necessary 
relationship that ha» grown up between Japan 
and the United States, but no one could deny 


II always share a full plate of naval vessels. I see no need for Japan to aban- 

"It is obviously impossible for American ships, which 
constitute a large part of the defense of Japan, to change 
their armaments each time they enter Japanese waters. ” 

problems. One major and continuing problem don its three nuclear principles of not making. 
"" trade matters, as w» grope toward a possessing or introducing nuclear weapons. A 


of imports in sensitive areas of the economy. 
Japan's recent acceptance of voluntary restric¬ 
tions on automobile exports is a case in point. 
Another problem is the recurrent American 
wish to Itave the ' 


a defense alliance has been pert of this tense buildup. On this. American efforts usually 
partnership for almost JO years. And it is obvi¬ 
ously impossible for American ships, which 


and not degrade them to two and a hall princi¬ 
ples. as some Japanese maintain. 

What will be the outcome of this present 
brouhaha in Japanese politics and Japanese 
speed up their de- American relations? It will probably die down. 

similar incidents have before. Waving Japa- 


constitute a targe part of the defense of Japan, 
to change their armaments each time they 
enter Japaneee waters. 

In the 1950s and early 1980*. the disasters of 
the war and the atomic bombing of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki were still so salient in Japanese 

The writer, ambassador to Japan front 
1861 to 1966. is a professor at Harvard Uni¬ 
versity 


serve only to irritate the Japaneee and cause nese politics and Japanese-American relations 
them anxiety. It is probably wise to let Japan little changed. Beyond that, it might help clear 


s own political instincta in what has the atmosphere and cleanse Japanete-Amer- 
a alow, but steady and significant ican relations of niggling suspicion* and petty 
deceptions. The partnership is just too impor 
tant to both countries to be allowed to be 
in this way. Finally, it may help A 

_ _ . _nd Japanese realize again that heir_ 

cargo vessel by an American submarine and the relationship that needs careful attention and 
cutting of Japanese fish nets by American ships work. There is a big gap in cultural background. 


i cars and anxieties ci 


r American ford to take each other for granted. 


Rowland Evans 
And Robert Novak 

Mideast 

Collision 

Course 

JERUSALEM—Arik Sharon, hero of the 
bloody 1973 war with Egypt, is convinced that L- 
tael's voters are moving toward full acceptance ot 
Prune Minister Menachem Begin * militant sei - 
elements policy on the West Bank, a key clemenl 
in the national security issue that underlies thr 
bitter Israeli political campaign. 

If he is right. Begin will continue as prim, 
minister after the June 30 election and set the 
stage for new confrontations with the United 
States. Begin - aggressive settlements policy u- 
nnalhema lo Arab state* now being courted bv 
the United State* for help in halting Soviet ag 
gressior in th* Persian Gulf region Thu*, it un¬ 
dercuts President Reagan's policy with the Arab 
states. Many poll tics ns lie re think the two poli 
ciet are on a collision course. 

To lemforce his conviction, retired Gen. 
Sharon has developed a unique campaign plan. 
By election day. he told us, some 100,000 volets— 
at least one-quarter of the expected vote—will 
Itave taken the “Sharon trail" from Israel proper 
to view the new settlement* across the green line 
that separated Israel from Jordan before the I9fi7 
war. Voters ride in state-subsidized buses. 

"When they see what we have done." Sharon 
told us. “they understand there is no other way I 
campaign not by kissing babies or taking flowery- 
hut by showing the settlements." 

Planting Jcw-uh settlements on the West Bank . 
haa been the great passion of Begin s first four 
years as Israel's leader. In his speeches. Begin 
who is dominating all aspects of this campaign 
likes to recall how he bested Jimmy Carter on the 
settlements issue. At a rally last week, he tnkl 
with relish how Carter tried and failed to stop the 
settlements. 

Temporarily freed from American pressure 
while Reagan develops his Middle East po!ic\ 
Begin is now rushing to complete housing, road- 
electrical lines, water mains and other comforts, 
and provide the generous financial subsidies 
needed to entice Israelis into the new settlements 
His partner is Sharon, a venous man of large bulk 
who is perhaps the ablest and surely the most 
successful member of Begin's Cabinet. Poring 
over maps that depict Arab towns surrounded 
and hedged in by Jewish settlement*. Sharon told 
us his polls showed two-thirds ol Israel's voters 
now support Begin's plan—“up 17 percentage 
points" 

Bui the nasty question left unanswered by 
Begin and Sharon, and largely ignored in the 
campaign debate because it is so lethal, is thi- 
how cun autonomy, much less seir determination, 
ever work for 1.300.000 Aruhs in the West Bank 
and Gaza if Israoli Jews populate their land' 1 

There is a wide gap between Begin's policy and 
the far milder settlements policy of the Labor 
Party headed by Shimon Peres, it make* a con 
tradierion as great as that between Begin's settle 
ments policy and Reagan s strategy to enlist anti 
Soviet help from Arab states that insist on self 
determination for Palestinian Arabs. 

Peres and his high command warn that it 
populated parts or the West Bank are not ri¬ 
mmed to Jordan under the elusive “Jordan up 
lion" plan that Pores is pushing, the Palestinian* 
eventualy will have to be oflered Israeli citizen' 
ship or Palestine will be converted into a garrison 
slate. But if the Palestinian Arabs ever do get the 
vote here, they will soon threaten the Jewish stair 
with an Arab majority. Begin oppose* any and all 
"Jordan options." 

Old-line Labor leader Abbe F.ban. slated for 
foreign minister if Peres wins, told us: "Under 
Begin s settlements plan, we will either have to 
give the vote to the Arabs and w* become a Jew 
tsh Lebtnon [where the former Christian ms 
jority has been submerged by the faster-growing 
Moslem population!, or wc don't give them the 
vote and we are another South Africa." 

Because security is always the underlying issue 
here and because the settlements question is s 
key to future security. Begins policy should bv 
the hottest debating point in the campaign 

In tact, however. Peres is loath to press a hard 
case against Begin's policy because to do su would 
mean running headlong into the pro-settlement* 
militancy fired up by four years of Begin-Khanm 
success in planting new settlement*. 

This reluctance tend* to reinforce the Begin 
Sharon policy, creating condition* lor a future- 
clash with the United States if Reagan purvuv- 
hit wider USA rah coalition against the Soviet* 

Beyond that. Labor's failure to place the settlv 
ments issue front and center in the campaign il 
lustrates the tragic dilemma of Israel unable <«• 
unwilling to come to grips with the central cun 
cem of its future secunty. 


William Raspberry 

Formula for Stupidity 


Tom Braden 

A Father and Sen. Helms 


Nothing the Reagan administration is likely to 
do can defy rational explanation quite so much as 
the-recent vote on the Third World sale of infant 
formula 

; Technically, morally, politically and practically, 
it still seems a stupid decision. 

For months the argument had been made, by 
'officials of the World Health Organization and 
the U.S government as well aa by consumerisi» 
here and abroad, that the use of Lh« mother * 
ipdjt substitutes was dangerous to Third World 
babies because the water used to dilute them was 
no often contaminated. 

Many of those who called lor a ban on the sale, 
or at least * significant curtailment of the adver¬ 
tising. of the fonnuiu in developing nations 
charged the manufacturer* with an effort to make 
it seera "Western” or "progressive" for mothers 
not to breast-feed their children. 

That might ot might not have been the case As 
representatives of some of the manufacturers 
noted, some mo then are physically incapable of 
breast-feeding. It was not merely good business but 
good health to make the substitutes available, they 
contended They also tried to isolate the problem of 
dppUminated water from the sale of the formula, 
noting that the proposed ban would not prevent 
the'.illnesses that come from the use of the same 
crater for dunking, or for preparing the rice water 
frequently given to young children. 

In addition, they claimed that all they wonted 
was to give mother* a choice, not unduly to influ¬ 
ence that choke. 

Those who argued for the WHO view coun¬ 
tered that breast-feeding should be especially en¬ 
couraged in the Third World. The natural filter¬ 


ing of mother's milk through the mother * own 
remove dangerous con¬ 
taminants. Furthermore, breast-fed bubies tend 
to absorb their mothers' natural immunities to 
the contaminants 

If that were all there wis to the matter, the 
U.S. position might at least have been defensible. 

Long before the May 21 vote, it was clear thui 
the public perception of the issue wu» one of in¬ 
fant lives versa.- corporate profits. That percep¬ 
tion. even if false, might have given American of¬ 
ficials pause 

Even worse, however, it had become clear ihul 
the WHO position would prevail. That being the 
case, it is hard to sec what the United States had 
to gain by clinging to its lonely position 

Why didn’t Reagan ut least order the U.S. rep¬ 
resentative to abstain in the voting'’ 

Some critka, even while blasting the U.S. po»i- 
lion, tried to snare the president. Reagan s aides, 
they said, had kept him from getting the full 
story of what was at issue. As Rep. Tom Hnrkin 
(D-Iowal put it, “I don’t believe that Ronaid Rea¬ 
gan want* lo see babies dk." 

Even Eugene Babb, one ol two official* of the 
US. Agency for International Development 
(AID) who resigned in protest of the U.S. vote, 
seemed to eh*re that view. It w*« “difficult to be¬ 
lieve that had he had full access to all the infor¬ 
mation. Mr. Reagan would have mode this deci¬ 
sion.'' Babb told the audience of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System * "Reporter s Roundup " 

Perhaps. But the excuse of ignorance was 
weakened considerably when, two days before the 
vote, the Whit* House, pleading a busy schedule, 


refused to set up a meeting between Reagan and 
a dozen members of Congress who wanted him (u 
understand the nature of their misgivings 

Reagan might not have known ail there wo* to 
know, but it is dear that he made little effort tn 
find out. 

Some critics concluded that the problem was 
Reagan's commitment to American commercial 
interest*: profit* above babies. But even that un¬ 
flattering conclusion doesn't m*k« sense. If tliere 
hud been a reasonable chance that the U.S. posi¬ 
tion might prevail, il might have seemed a reu- 
vmuble gamble to oppose the ban. protect the 
profits of the American companies and hope that 
the issue would »oon fade from the public mind. 

But how could it serve even the crassest com 
mercial interests to cast the sole dissenting vote? 
When it’s clear that you are going to lose, you 
might as well arrange lo claim credit tor morality 

But die morality was all on the other side The 
best th* administration could come up with was 
that the non-binding code would violate constitu- 
tiona) protection of commercial speech—hardly 
an inspirational rallying point. 

Babb said he could have accepted a U-S. ab¬ 
stention—that. indeed, hi* agency bad been 
working under the assumption that the United 
States would abstain. 

"While we didn't like the idea of an abstention, 
we could live with it.” 

They didn't get it, of course What they got war. 
the embarrassment of a 1 lb-to-1 vote, with the 
United States on the losing, unconscionable end 

Of it. 

On grounds technical, moral, political and practi¬ 
cal. the president's was a formula tor stupidity 


I have been wondering whether to tell you a 
personal story that seems to me to have general 
implication*. This is one uf those sod tamiiv 
stories that normally you don't find fathers 
talking about in public, or even very much with 
close friends. 

But I picked up the newspaper the other day 
lo read that a Senate committee had voted to 
alxJish payments lor abortions lor the poor, even 
when the pregnancies are the result uf rape 

Now this was not a question ol cutting the 
budget Abortion costs for poor women who are 
raped do not amount to a large -uni Rather it 
was a question of morality. Republican Sen. Jeme 
Helms of North Carolina, and the Moral .Mujori 
ty. which follow* him around, are convinced ih.it 
abortion is wrong even when the woman who 
want* one want* it because she has been raped 

So I don't think it will be very long before 
Jesse and his friends are going to come after 
the unpoor 

In this instance. I am not very comfortable 
about being unpoor. I object to what the Senate 
committee did. But I have the human instinct 
to object even more strenuously when I reason 
that, by the same standard with which the 
senators dealt with the poor, they will shortly 
deal with me. 

So let me tell you my story. 

A few years ngu one of my daughter* at 
tended an enormous Fourth of July celebration 
at the Washington Monument. It was a free 
show with firework* and flag* and entertain 
ment, and. according to the newspaper account, 
the large crowd behaved well 

But aa my daughter strolled alone off the 


Monument grounds and entered n side street, j 
car rolled up next to the sidewalk. Three men 
emerged from it. seized her roughly and. befory 
she could do more than utter a half-stifled cry. 
put her into tlie back seat where two more men 
held n»r tu the floor. 

She was tied, gagged and taken lo a house 
the location of which she cannot now identify 
She was kept in the house for the rest of th.- 
night (luring which time she was repeated h 
beaten and raped 

The next morning she wa* blindfolded 
driven back to the Monument ground* and 
shoved out of the car Eventually, sometime 
about midday, she made her way home. 

During the time she was gone, there war. .a 
course, a great deal nf worry and anxiety m 
thst home And I must confess, anger 

Her arrival was followed by various .nter 
views with policemen who tried to be helpful t.. 
s hysterical girl. But couldn't be. Bemuse the 
hysterical girl could only estimate the time »he 
had been in the car, describe the inside of a 
house and sob out some meaningless first 

That's really the end ol the story. Except. >.f 
course, that within a very short time, mv 
daughter knew that she was pregnant. 

Now I would like to ask Sen. Helms what he 
would do if he had been the rather of the girl I 
know what I did. And I ran promise tlu* -eiuitor 
ond the Moral Majority and all the shrill »ficv- 
ol the Right to Life Movement, ihm no mailer 
what law they may pas* and hmv stringent th. 
penalty, I would do it again 

lIMI Lm ■nmwfcytulio.tr 


body, they mi d. tend* to 
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